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AMERICAN PAINTERS.-WINSLOW HOMER AND F. A. BRIDGMAN. 



WINSLOW HOMER. 

ONSLOW HOMER, bom in Boston, February 24. 
1836, where he lived until he was six years old, 
when his parents moved to Cambridge near by, 
has a great liking for country-life— a liking which 
he thinks had its origin in the meadows, ponds, 
fishing, and beautiful surroundings of that sub- 
urban place. To this day there is no recreation 
' that Mr. Homer prefers to an excursion into the country. Like 
most artists, he was fond of drawing sketches in his boyhood. 




He has a pile of crayon reproductions of all sorts of things, made 
as early as 1847, each picture being supplemented by his full name 
and the exact date, in careful juvenile fashion. His father encou- 
raged his leaning towards Art, and, on one occasion, when on a 
visit to London, sent him a complete set of lithographs by Julian — 
representations of heads, ears, noses, eyes, faces, trees, houses, 
everything that a young draughtsman might fancy trying his hand 
at — and also lithographs of animals by Victor Adam, which the 
son hastened to make profitable use of. At school he drew maps 
and illustrated text-books, stealthily but systematically. When the 
time came for him to choose a business or profession, his parents 




Water-Melon Eaters. — From a Fainting by VVinslow Homer, 



never once thought of his becoming an artist, and of course did 
not recognise the fact that he was already one. It chanced on a 
certain morning that his father, while reading a newspaper, caught 
sight of the following brief advertisement : " Boy wanted ; apply 

Bufford, lithographer. Must have a taste for drawing. No 
other wanted." Now, Bufford was a friend of the elder Homer, 
^nd a member of the fire company of which the latter was the 

oreman— in those days the fire department in New England 
August, 1878. 
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towns was conducted by gentlemen. "There's a chance for 
Winslow ! " exclaimed the author of Winslow's being. Applica- 
tion was made forthwith to Bufford ; and the furnishing-store 
across the way where they sold dickeys, etc., and where, at one 
time, it was seriously thought that Winslow had better begin life 
as clerk, was abandoned for the headquarters of Cambridge litho- 
graphy. The boy was accepted on trial for two weeks. He 
suited, and stayed for two years, or until he was twenty-one. He 
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suited so well, indeed, that his employer relinquished the bonus of 
three hundred dollars usually demanded of apprentices in conside- 
ration of their being taught a trade. His first work was design- 
ing title-pages for sheet-music ordered by Oliver Ditson of Boston, 
** Katy Darling," and " Oh, whistle and I'll come to You, my Lad," 
being the subjects of his initial efforts in this direction. Buf- 
ford assigned to him the more interesting kinds of pictorial deco- 
ration, leaving such avocations as card-printing to the other ap- 



prentices. His most important triumph at the lithographer's was 
the designing on stone of the portraits of the entire Senate of 
Massachusetts. But his sojourn there was a treadmill existence, 
Two years at that grindstone unfitted him for further bondage ; 
and, since the day he left it, he has called no man master. He 
determined to be an artist ; took a room in the Ballotcs Picto- 
rial Building, in Winter Street, Boston, and made drawings, occa- 
sionally, for that periodical. His first production there was a sketch 
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In the Fields. — From a Painting by Wins tow Hornet. 



of a street-scene in Boston — some horses rearing in lively fashion, 
and several pedestrians promenading on the sidewalk. In a year 
or two he began to send sketches to Harper and Brothers of New 
York, who invariably accepted them. Some of these early works 
were a series entitled * Life in Harvard College,' including a foot- 
ball game on the campus. He knew the students well, and had 
cultivated them a good deal. Next he drew cartoons of the mus- 
ter at Concord, in 1857 or 1858, also for the Harpers. Soon he 
spent a winter in New York, attended a drawing-school in Brook- 
lyn, and visited the old Dusseldorf Gallery on Broadway, where he 



saw and was deeply impressed by Page's * Venus.' " What I re- 
member best," says Mr. Homer, "is the smell ot paint; I used 
to love it in a picture-gallery." The Harpers sent for him, and 
made him a generous offer to enter their establishment and work 
regularly as an artist. " I declined it," says Homer, " because I 
had had a taste of freedom. The slavery at Bufford's was too 
fresh in my recollection to let me care to bind myself again. From 
the time that I took my nose off that lithographic stone, 1 have had 
no master, and never shall have any." 

It was in 1859 that he came to New York. For two years heoccu- 
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pied a studio in Nassau Street, and lived in Sixteenth Street. Gra- 
dually he got acquainted with the artists, and in 1861 he moved to 
the University Building on Washington Square, where several of 
them had rooms. He attended the night-school of the Academy 
of Design, then in Thirteenth Street, under Professor Cummings's 
tuition, and in 1861 determined to paint. For a month, in the old 
Dodworth Building near Grace Church, he took lessons in painting 
of Rondel, an artist from Boston, who once a week, on Saturdays, 
taught him how to handle his brush, set his palette, &c. The 
next summer be bought a tin box containing brushes, colours, 
oils, and various equipments, and started out into the country to 
paint from Nature. Funds being scarce, he got an appointment 
from the Harpers as artist-correspondent at the seat of war, and 
went to Washington, where he drew sketches of Lincoln's inaugu- 
ration, and afterwards to the front with the first batch of soldier- 
volunteers. Twice again he made a trip to the Army of the Poto- 



mac, these times independently of the publishers. His first oil- 
paintings were pictures of war-scenes; for example : 'Home, 
Sweet Home,' which represents homesick soldiers listening to the 
playing of a regimental band ; ' The Last Goose at Yorktown,' 
now owned by Mr. Dean, of Waverley Place, New York; and 
'Zouaves pitching Quoits.' In 1865 he painted his 'Prisoners 
to the Front,' recently in Mr. John Taylor Johnston's collection, a 
work which soon gave him reputation as an original and indispu- 
table artist. , His ' Snap the Whip ' and ' Village School ' are owned 
by Mr. John H. Sherwood. One of his latest works is the ' Cotton- 
Pickers,' two stalwart negro women in a cotton-field, which now 
has a home in London. His ' A Fair Wind ' and ' Over the Hills ' 
are in Mr. Charles Smith's Gallery. 

' Eating Watermelons ' and ' In the Fields,' the pictures which we 
have engraved, speak for themselves, and need no description. They 
were in the National Academy Exhibition of the present year. Mr. 




Pyrenees Peasants returning from the Harvest Field. — From a Painting by Frederic Jz A. Bridgman. 



Homer is not wholly a master of technique, but he understands the 
nature and the aims of Art ; he can see and lay hold of the essen- 
tials of character, and he paints his own thoughts — not other peo- 
ple's. It is not strange, therefore, that, almost from the outset of 
his career as a painter, his works have compelled the attention of 
the public, and have invested themselves with earnest admiration. 
The praise they have earned is honest praise. They reveal on the 
part of the artist an ability to grasp dominant characteristics and 
to reproduce specific expressions of scenes and sitters ; and for 
this reason it is that no two of Mr. Homer's pictures look alike. 
Every canvas with his name attached bears the reflex of a distinct 
artistic impression. His style is large and free, realistic and straight- 
forward, broad and bold ; and many of his finished works have 
somewhat of the charm of open-air sketches — were, indeed, painted 
out-doors in the sunlight, in the immediate presence of Nature ; 
while in the best of them may always be recognised a certain noble 
simplicity, quietude, and sobriety, that one feels grateful for in an 
age of gilded spread-eagleism, together with an abundance of free 
touches made in inspired unconsciousness of rules, and sometimes 



fine enough almost to atone for insufficiency of textures and feeble- 
ness of relation of colour to sentiment. His negro studies, recently 
brought from Virginia, are in several respects — in their total free- 
dom from conventionalism and mannerism, in their strong look of 
life, and in their sensitive feeling for character — the most success- 
ful things of the kind that this country has yet produced. 



FREDERICK A. BRIDGMAN. 

Mr. Frederick A. Bridgman, a biographical sketch of whom 
appeared in the Art Journal for September, 1876, has been 
studying his art in France for the last twelve years. He was born 
in Alabama, in 1847, and for many years lived in Brooklyn, where, 
we believe, he still retains his citizenship, and where, a few weeks 
ago, on the occasion of the successful Loan Exhibition under the 
direction of the Young People's Association of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, twenty-four of his paintings were 
hung side by side in what was called the " Bridgman Gallery." 
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The series comprised his first work in oil, namely, a head of a 
boy; his ' American Circus in France,' engraved for this periodi- 
cal in February, 1876 ; his 'Prayer in the Mosque,' owned by Mr. 
Edwin Packard ; his ' Rameses II.,' ' Fete in the Palace of Ra- 
meses,' and portrait of himself, owned by Mr. B. Sherk ; and his 
'View on the Upper Nile,' ' Tete-a-Tete,' 'Pride of the Harem,' 
'Woman of Kabzla,' and * Normandy Peasant-Girl.' Large and 
beautiful as was the Loan Exhibition, containing as it did bronzes, 
laces, embroideries, water-colours, and many foreign and domestic 
oil-paintings, Mr. Bridgman's collection was one of its most attrac- 
tive and notable features. The young artist appeared with distinc- 
tion in the presence of the friends of his boyhood. 

Having been for several years a pupil of the celebrated Ge- 
nome, an enthusiastic disciple of that master, it is not strange that 
the influence of the latter should be visible in many of Mr. Bridg- 
man's pictures. The- two works that we have engraved do not, 
indeed, suggest Gerome strikingly ; but others, in subject, in com- 
position, and in colouring, reveal very clearly the source of their 
inspiration. In the recent exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists, for example, Mr. Bridgman was represented by his * Fete 
in the Palace of Rameses,' certain parts of which remind one 
easily of Gerome's ' L'Almee,' and * Cleopatre et Cesar.' But a 
similar remark might be made concerning four-fifths of the contri- 
butions to that exhibition, and in general concerning nearly all of 
the first productions of American artists who have studied in the 
ateliers of Europe. In such cases the intelligent spectator is little 
inclined to find fault. He remembers how closely Raphael's earlier 
Madonnas resembled the creations of his teacher, Perugino, and how 
natural it is, for a child that is learning to walk, to lean upon some- 
body or something. A beginner in Art must begin with copying ; 
and, the more slavishly he copies at first, the better is he likely to 
become. His initial works are, or should be, exact transcriptions 
of natural facts, and of selected models. The results of elaborate 
convention, the penetration of imaginative conception, the personal 
impress stamped upon the canvas or the clay, come afterwards. 
Imitation first, and then originality. 

The ' Pyrenees Peasants returning from the Harvest-Field ' 
was painted by Mr. Bridgman for the French Salon of 1872, and 
bought by Mr. A. A. Low, of Brooklyn, in whose gallery it now 
hangs. In the evening sunshine, and along a picturesquely-wind- 
ing and bordered road through a rolling region of country, a pair 
of oxen is drawing a waggon-load of garnered grain, upon which 
are seated two women apparently much more weary than the faith- 
ful beasts in front of them, or the bright young fellow who leads 
the procession. By the side of the waggon another woman trudges 
on, her face wearing an expression of ill-humour and disrelish. She 
and her sisters, evidently, have been working harder than either 
the oxen or the driver. She is barefoot, too, while the man and 
the animals are shod. Beyond the shadows of the middle dis- 



tance the hill-slopes lie in brighest light, which glows also on the 
distant landscape and the horizon. The principal elements of the 
scene are emphasised so as to make a picture of them—and a very 
pleasant picture it is, sound and harmonious, without showiness 
and without triviality. 

* The Burial of a Mummy ' had the honour of bringing to the 
artist a third-class medal in the Salon of 1877, and of receiving 
from the French critics an award of praise altogether unusual for 
an American work. The novelty and richness of the incident, the 
freshness and courage of the treatment, the opalescent lustre of 
the sky, the relief and distinctive characterisation of the principal 
figures, the decidedly scenic handling of the subject, the vigour of 
the invention, and the effectiveness of the composition, are easy of 
discernment in this successful picture. It is now in the Ameri- 
can department of the Paris Exhibition, where it has elicited from 
the London Athejiaicm highly favorable comment. " The scene," 
says the Athena:uin, "represents the Nile, with the. dead being 
transported by water to their place of burial. The centre of the 
composition is occupied by a barge, on which is fitted a sort of 
catafalque, whereon rests the mummy-case ; at the head and feet 
are two figures, Avho may be supposed to be the mother and son 
of the deceased ; an altar with priests and some musicians occupy 
the fore part of the barge, the stern being filled with a group of 
lamenting women ; the barge is towed across the river by a boat 
manned by a body of rowers. Another barge, with similar freight- 
age, is seen in advance. All the details of costume and accesso- 
ries are thoroughly studied, and the drawing and painting are de- 
serving of high commendation, as will be understood by those who 
remember Mr. Bridgman's * Nile Boat ' in the last year's Academy 
Exhibition. Especially beautiful is the landscape, showing the 
mountains, with the last rays of the setting sun lighting up their 
tops, and the stretch of river beneath reflecting cool and pellucid 
sky tints." 

Mr. Bridgman's contribution to the Salon this year is a repre- 
sentation of an Assyrian king killing lions in the amphitheatre. 
" The monarch," says the Paris correspondent of the Art Journal, 
"has just bent his bow, and is in the act of launching his shaft at 
a superb lion who has been released from one of the two clumsy 
wooden cages dimly visible in the background, and who, with ex- 
tended tail and lip upcurled in a portentous snarl, is evidently 
meditating an attack." A dead lion lies on the ground. The sky 
is seen through an opening at the left of the crowded 'amphithea- 
tre. One of the artist's latest works is a view of an old-fashioned 
diligence with six galloping horses, entering a village on a bright 
summer morning. His feeling is strong for the literary aspects 
of his subjects— for stories that tell thernselves, and are interest- 
ing, if not startling, in the telling. His principal works thus far 
have been concerned with reproducing the customs and the types 
of the ancient Egyptians and the modern Turks. 



NEW MUSEUM AT OSTIA, ITALY. 




NEW museum has been formed at Ostia, the 
thirty-third established under the present Direc- 
tor of Italian Antiquities, Commendatore Fiorelli. 
The museum is placed in the Ostian Castle. It is 
arranged with much taste in the second story of 
the castle (built by Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, 
afterwards Pope Julius II.), and precisely in the 
rooms where the galley-slaves were lodged. The first room con- 
tains the carved sculptures found in the vicinity ; the second, the 
bas-reliefs ; the third and the fourth, the inscriptions ; the fifth, 
the terra-cottas, glass, and bronze ; and the last, objects recently 
discovered. Architectural fragments are arranged along the 
stair-case, which is decorated w4th frescoes attributed to Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi. In the lower story is placed the following in- 
scription : 

"During the reign of Humbert I., most excellent and conside- 
rate prince, this Museum has been formed for the preservation of 



ancient objects found in Ostia ; Francis de Sanctis being Minister 
of Literary Public Affairs." 

The proprietor of the place is Prince Aldobrandini, who has ex- 
pended nearly a hundred thousand dollars in efforts to improve the 
sanitary state of the neighbourhood, draining and cultivating two 
hundred acres of land, planting more than four thousand pine and 
eucalyptus trees, bringing from Holland windmill-machines, and 
conducting to within a short distance of the village an excellent 
spring of water, which rises among the mountains of San Paolo. 
Now it is hoped* that the city, after uniting Ostia and Fiumicino 
by a carriage-road across the Isola Sacra, will continue the con- 
duit of water to the midst of the inhabited region, making a foun- 
tain within the castle. The Minister of Public Instruction has 
changed the moat into an elegant garden, has constructed ram- 
parts along the Tiber, as protection against inundations, and has 
restored about two acres of marshy land with the earth removed 
in the excavations. 




